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EFFECT  OF  WAR  CONDITIONS  ON  CLOTHING  AND 

TEXTILE  COURSES. 


Home  economics  instruction  has  been  greatly  affected  by  conditions 
arising  in  this  and  allied  countries  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Cotton  fabrics. — The  demands  made  upon  the  supply  of  cotton  by 
munition  factories  and  by  the  manufacturers  of  war  and  navy  uni- 
forms and  for  garments  and  surgical  supplies  for  the  wounded,  to- 
gether with  the  destructive  spread  of  the  boll  weevil  in  the  southern 
cotton  fields,  have  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods  not 
reached  since  the  era  of  high  prices  of  the  war  period  of  1860  to  1870. 
These  high  prices,  together  with  a  national  movement  for  economy 
and  thrift,  have  made  a  new  type  of  garment-making  course  possible 
in  home  economics  departments. 

Remaking  cotton  garments. — The  cutting  down  of  worn  cotton 
stockings,  the  making  of  knitted  underwear  for  small  children  from 
the  garments  of  adults,  the  utilization  of  worn  towels  and  table  linen, 
and  the  use  of  worn  shirt  waists  and  men's  shirts  in  making  other 
articles  for  wearing  have  increased  both  interest  and  confidence  in 
home  economics  teaching. 

Careful  cutting. — Greater  care  has  been  shown  in  directing  the 
use  of  patterns  and  the  avoidance  of  wasteful  cutting. 

Trimmings. — There  has  become  apparent  a  much-needed  change 
of  ideas  in  regard  to  suitable  trimming  and  materials  used  for  un- 
derwear. Cheap  lace  and  embroidery,  overelaborate  handmade  trim- 
mings, and  cheap  and  unsuitable  silk  underwear  have  disappeared 
from  sewing  laboratories  except  in  the  most  unprogressive  and  least 
patriotic  departments. 

No  "  model "  sewing. — No  longer  do  schools  purchase,  or  demand 
the  purchase,  of  quantities  of  material  in  order  that  holes  may  be  cut 
and  then  mended.  Mending  is  done  on  articles  needing  repair.  If 
practice  pieces  are  necessary,  they  are  used,  but  they  are  only  means 
to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  themselves. 
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Even  in  teacher-training  classes  "  models  "  or  "  samplers  "  are  no 
longer  considered  necessary.  There  are  so  many  well-illustrated 
books  upon  clothing  and  such  excellent  charts  that  no  senior  college 
woman's  time  need  now  be  taken  in  making  "  models "  for  future 
reference. 

One  correspondent  gave  her  opinion  as  follows :  "  Do  the  mending 
on  the  material  that  is  torn  or  worn,  and  do  it  at  once." 

Woolen  goods. — American  production  of  wool  had  been  progres- 
sively decreasing  for  several  years  preceding  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  present  war.  A  sudden  demand  for  greatly 
increased  quantities  of  woolen  garments  and  blankets  for  men  en- 
gaged in  the  war  has  not  only  taxed  the  woolen  resources  but  has 
also  burdened  all  woolen  goods  factories  to  the  limit  of  their  pro- 
ductive power. 

The  factories  most  concerned  with  war  products  are  those  which 
heretofore  have  produced  the  medium-priced  woolen  materials  de- 
manded by  the  majority  of  civilian  purchasers.  These  factories  can 
make  but  a  certain  "  yardage  "  in  a  given  time.  Hence,  it  is  a  patri- 
otic service  to  extend  the  use  of  woolen  fabrics  now  in  service  and 
thus  lessen  the  demand  upon  the  producers  of  medium-priced  woolen 
goods. 

The  following  authorized  statements  form  a  reasonable  basis  for 
the  teaching  of  economy  by  clothing  and  textile  instructors : 
July  9.  The  War  Board  authorizes  the  following: 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  woolens  section  that  there  are  large  stocks 
of  cloth  and  clothing  already  made  up  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  infor- 
mation at  hand  indicates  that  this  supply,  if  used  with  reasonable  care  and 
thought,  should  suffice  to  meet  all  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  country  for 
at  least  12  months. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  conservation  of  material  is  unnecessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  rigid  conservation  measures  must  be  followed.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  assist  the  Government  in  meeting  present  war  conditions 
and  to  free  as  much  of  our  limited  stocks  of  raw  supplies  and  machinery  as 
nossible,  so  that  production  of  fabrics  for  the  fighting  forces  can  be  increased. 

July  15.    The  War  Industries  Board  authorizes  the  following: 

C.  F.  Stout,  chief  of  the  hide,  leather,  and  tanning  materials  section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  has  sent  to  the  shoe  retailers  of  the  United  States  a 
letter  requesting  them  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  program  of  conservation 
in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  shoes  for  the  spring  season  of  1919, 
as  recently  outlined  to  shoe  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  eliminate  needless  use  of  materials, 
equipment,  and  capital,  in  order  to  meet  war  requirements.  Mr.  Stout  ex- 
plains that  excessive  multiplicity  of  styles  of  shoes  involves  needless  work, 
and  ties  up  large  amounts  of  capital  and  material.  He  asks  that,  in  the 
general  plan  for  conservation  in  the  industry,  the  retailers  of  shoes  give  whole- 
hearted cooperation  in  reducing  the  variety  and  amount  of  stock  which  they 
have  heretofore  carried.    There  is  no  intention,  of  course,  to  interfere  with 
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the  disposal  of  stocks  now  on  hand,  or  with  those  that  have  been  ordered  for 
the  fall  season,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commercial 
Economy  Board.    Such  stocks  may  be  sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

In  the  United  States  Official  Bulletin  of  August  9  the  following 
statement  occurs  in  a  communication  addressed  to  all  manufacturers 
of  boots  and  shoes: 

Through  you  the  War  Industries  Board  appeals  to  every  dealer  in  and 
user  of  boots  and  shoes  to  help  save  leather  and  leather  goods  for  war 
purposes.  The  absorption  of  such  material  by  the  war  program  is  reaching 
such  large  proportions  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  to  economize  in  the  use  of  these  materials,  so  that  no  shortage  may 
exist  for  war  requirements.  May  we  with  confidence  expect  that  all  will 
whole-heartedly  and  enthusiastically  cooperate  in  demonstrating  to  the  world 
that  this  Nation  can  and  will  economize  in  the  consumption  of  materials  to 
meet  the  Nation's  needs. 

In  the  United  States  Official  Bulletin  of  August  16  occur  state- 
ments relating  to  the  use  of  cotton  as  a  substitute  for  silk  gunpowder 
bags.  The  following  expressions  emphasize  the  need  of  conservation 
of  silk: 

Chemically  treated  cotton  cloth,  as  a  substitute  for  silk,  is  being  tested 
by  the  Ordnance  Department.  If  found  practicable  for  ordnance  uses  the 
discovery  will  effect  the  double  result  of  meeting  a  serious  shortage  of  silk 
and  of  bringing  about  a  money  saving  in  the  ordnance  program  estimated 
at  between  $25,000,000  and  $35,000,000. 

Owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  silk,  however,  the  cost  of  this  material  has 
increased  enormously. 

A  bulletin  from  the  National  War  Savings  Committee  says: 

Uncle  Sam  could  not,  perhaps,  use  your  new  suit.  But  he  could  have  used 
the  wool  that  is  in  it,  the  labor  that  fashioned  it  and  brought  it  to  market, 
and  the  transportation  agencies  that  were  necessary  to  carry  it. 

Only  a  certain  amount  of  raw  material  is  available,  labor  can  be  pushed 
only  to  a  certain  limit,  and  beyond  a  maximum  capacity  nothing  further  can 
be  expected  from  the  railroads. 

In  the  United  States  Official  Bulletin  of  August  19,  this  appeal 
appears : 

To  railroads:  The  shortage  of  wool  makes  necessary  the  increased  use  of 
substitutes  for  wool,  such  as  woolen  rags  and  shoddy. 

As  far  as  practicable,  shipments  of  woolen  rags  and  shoddy  should  be  ac- 
cepted and  moved  promptly  on  a  parity  with  wool. 

Here  is  plainly  expressed,  first,  "the  shortage  of  wool,"  and  sec- 
ondly, the  necessity  of  an  "increased  use  of  substitutes." 

Every  woolen  cutting,  whether  of  new  or  worn  material,  every 
raveling  or  piece  of  woolen  yarn  should  be  saved,  and,  if  of  no 
value  in  a  garment,  it  should  be  sold  for  salvage. 

In  small  towns  where  there  are  no  junk  collectors,  the  home- 
economics  teachers  should  initiate  a  movement  for  the  collection 
and  marketing  of  all  useless  material  and  articles.    This  salvage 
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from  the  small  towns  may  well  be  an  important  contribution  to  the 
resources  of  the  Nation,  and  there  is  no  one  who  may  more  ap- 
propriately initiate  this  than  the  home-economics  teachers. 

Reorganization  of  clothing  and  dressmaking  courses. — Bearing 
these  facts  in  mind,  the  teacher  of  courses  in  clothing  and  textiles 
must  so  formulate  those  courses  that  the  student  shall  acquire  de- 
sirable technique,  shall  think  in  terms  of  national  need  instead  of 
personal  desire,  shall  comprehend  the  results  accruing  from  often- 
repeated  small  savings,  shall  eliminate  selfishness  and  self  absorp- 
tion, and  acquire  ability  to  cooperate  with  others  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  common  ends,  and  shall  form  habits  of  willing  labor 
for  the  pleasure  or  welfare  of  others. 

One  home-economics  woman  states: 

We  find  that  conservation  of  time,  energy,  material,  and  money  has  modi- 
fied our  "  method  of  teaching "  as  much  as  the  "  content  of  the  course  of 
study."  We  are  emphasizing  the  imperative  need  for  good-looking  garments, 
made  in  the  least  possible  time,  of  substitute  materials.  Speed  and  accuracy  are 
emphasized,  also  simplicity  and  appropriateness  in  design. 

One  teacher  suggests : 

Men's  garments  should  be  cut  down  for  boys;  the  boys  have  been  forgotten 
by  many  people,  and  all  garments  made  have  been  for  girls  and  women. 

One  group  of  teachers  say : 

Teach  girls  how  to  remodel  discarded  garments  for  others,  using  materials 
that  have  been  donated.  By  teaching  them  how  to  do  for  others  they  learn 
to  ^o  for  themselves. 

One  report  states  that: 

The  chief  idea  is  the  use  of  idle  wool  material,  thereby  releasing  wool  for 
Government  purposes.  *  *  *  Conservation  in  the  utilization  of  old  gar- 
ments is  stressed  by  many  teachers.  They-  use  older  children's  garments  in 
making  those  for  younger  children,  lengthen  the  dresses  of  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  girls,  press  the  suits  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys,  and 
teach  cleaning  and  sponging  of  women's  suits. 

One  teacher  states: 

That  all  teachers  of  textiles  and  clothing  should  take  into  consideration  the 
conditions  in  the  country,  and  not  force  students  to  make  anything  they  do 
not  need  for  immediate  use.    Courses  should  be  modified  to  suit  the  demands. 

An  instructor  in  sewing  states  that  she  "  has  them  buy  cheap  ma- 
terials " ;  while  another  recommends  that  students  "  purchase  good 
articles  instead  of  cheap  ones  when  purchases  must  be  made";  while 
yet  another  advises  that  "  purchase  of  fewer  garments  of  better 
quality  is  good  conservation." 

The  last  two  teachers  are  right.  It  should  be  advised  that  people 
make  only  such  purchases  as  are  absolutely  necessary,  buy  the  best 
material  that  can  be  afforded,  make  it  up  carefully  by  conservative 
patterns,  and  use  it,  and  care  for  it,  so  that  it  may  give  the  very 
maximum  service. 
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One  teacher  recommends  that  "  all  wool  problems  be  discarded, 
thus  releasing  that  much  wool  for  the  Government."  This  is  not 
at  all  necessary  since  there  is  so  much  worn  and  partially  worn  woolen 
material  in  the  possession  of  all  communities  which  can  be  used  by 
clothing  classes.  So  many  valuable  problems  can  be  taught  on  worn 
materials  that  they  are  more  valuable  to  the  teacher  than  new  cloth. 

When  worn  material  is  used,  there  is  need  of  much  personal  atten- 
tion by  the  teacher  for  each  student.  There  is  need  of  more  resource- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  her  knowledge  of  textiles, 
dyes,  cleaning  materials,  and  costume  design  will  be  severely  taxed. 
These  additional  burdens  will  be  her  way  of  bearing  a  share  in  the 
burden  of  war. 

Cleaning  clothing  materials—  Heretofore  no  considerable  atten- 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  renovation  of  materials.  This  now  finds 
a  place  in  high  school  and  college  courses  in  clothing.  Woolens, 
laces,  silks,  kid  belts,  etc.,  are  cleaned;  ink,  iron,  and  fruit  stains  are 
removed  from  cottons  and  linens.  Dyeing  with  commercial  dyes, 
with  crepe  paper,  and  with  candy  is  taught,  and  many  types  of 
cleansing  agents  are  used. 

One  teacher  states:  "The  purchase  of  good  shoes  with  low  heels 
and  made  of  black  leather  has  been  taught,  together  with  daily  care 
and  prompt  repair  that  they  may  serve  the  maximum  time."  "  Have 
taught  students  to  save  all  old  leather  shoes,  that  they  may  go  to 
Belgium  and  be  recut  for  little  children." 

Need  for  remade  garments. — Great  suffering  caused  by  insufficient 
clothing  is  inevitable  this  approaching  winter.  Money  has  less  buy- 
ing power,  and  if  there  is  a  less  adequate  fuel  supply  many  buildings 
will  not  be  well  warmed. 

Every  home-economics  teacher  should  consider  carefully  this  ques- 
tion of  the  need  of  additional  warm  clothing  and  lend  her  full 
strength  to  make  her  community  prepared  for  any  unusual  demands. 
This  will  entail  much  unrecompensed  and,  perhaps,  unrecognized 
labor,  but  may  well  be  considered  real  war  service. 

As  last  winter  was  a  season  of  adjustment  of  sewing  courses  to 
hospital-garment  work,  this  should  be  a  year  of  garment  making  for 
personal,  family,  or  community  needs,  not  neglecting  out-of-school 
demands  for  assistance  in  Eed  Cross  or  relief  sewing. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  early  in  the  fall  season  all  schools  build 
up  a  reserve  supply  of  well-made,  warm  garments  for  children,  to  be 
distributed  through  the  school  as  need  arises  or  to  be  given  for  dis- 
tribution to  organized  welfare  workers.  One  teacher  states,  "  Next 
year  we  are  planning  to  give  one-third  of  our  time  to  Red  Cross  and 
two-thirds  to  the  care,  repair,  and  making  over  of  garments  and 
some  necessary  new  garments."  Another  says,  "  Probably  less  knit- 
ting this  winter,  but  the  art  must  not  be  lost  for  little  children. 
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I  shall  suggest  bringing  old  sweaters,  raveling,  dying,  etc.,  and  then 
knitting." 

During  the  school  year  1917-18  it  was  highly  desirable  to  divert 
school  students  from  personal  sewing  to  work  upon  Red  Cross  gar- 
ments. Enormous  numbers  were  made,  the  work  was  beautifully 
done,  and  a  new  spirit  of  service  was  awakened  in  the  members  of  the 
classes.  Since  the  students  in  clothing  and  textile  classes  are  but  a 
part  of  the  whole  number  of  girls  in  the  schools,  it  is  advisable  that 
there  be  no  confusion  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Red  Cross  sewing 
projects. 

Home-economics  classes  should  follow  a  well-organized  clothing 
course,  and  should  do  Junior  Red  Cross  work  outside  of  the  regular 
sewing  period,  and  in  excess  of  their  regularly  accredited  class  work. 

Hand  sewing  and  art  needlework. — There  is  so  much  worthy  work 
for  women  to  do  these  days  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  art 
needlework  has  been  abandoned  very  generally,  and  handmade  under- 
garments eliminated,  with  increasing  stress  being  placed  on  really 
good  machine  work.  "  Teach  swifter  methods  of  work.  Require 
completion  in  reasonable  given  time.  Introduce  use  of  motor-driven 
machine,  when  possible,"  are  the  purposes  of  one  teacher. 

Uniform  courses  not  necessary. — Uniformity  of  sewing  courses  is 
most  undesirable  at  the  present  time.  The  ends  to  be  attained  are 
good  technique,  speed,  accuracy,  and  efficiency  in  the  use  of  com- 
mercial patterns  and  the  instruments  of  the  occupation;  intelligence 
in  regard  to  the  great  national  and  international  textile  questions; 
good  sense  in  the  wise  use  of  money  for  clothing;  thrift  in  making 
every  particle  of  material  yield  its  full  modicum  of  service ;  deftness 
in  reviving  and  renewing  the  attractiveness  of  fabrics;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  standards  of  good  taste.  Each  student  should  sew 
some  periods  for  others  rather  than  for  herself,  and  should  cooperate 
in  the  production  of  some  articles  made  by  a  group  working  together. 

New  courses  can  now  be  created:  Courses  which  progress  rapidly; 
courses  which  take  cognizance  of  children's  real  ability  and  intelli- 
gence ;  courses  which  make  possible  the  use  of  the  most  modern  types 
of  labor-saving  devices;  courses  which  are  based  upon  true  economy, 
frank  recognition  of  the  value  of  thrift,  and  which  no  longer  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  the  rapidly  changing,  erratic  modes  of 
dress. 

The  sudden  changes  of  methods  and  projects  which  took  place  dur- 
ing the  last  school  year  have  produced  many  excellent  results,  not 
the  least  of  which  has  been  the  liberation  of  teachers  of  sewing  from 
certain  fetiches  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  and  which  they 
had  long  hesitated  to  abandon,  while  patriotism  and  thrift  have  to- 
gether made  it  possible  to  introduce  into  clothing  courses  desirable 
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practices  not  heretofore  recognized  as  essential  in  the  organization  of 
home  economics  instruction. 

Reforming  sewing  course. — In  reforming  the  sewing  course,  sub- 
stitute sewing  on  napkins  made  from  old  table  linen  for  hemming 
new  napkins,  making  hemmed  wash  cloths  from  worn  towels  instead 
of  hemming  new  towels,  making  sewing  bags  from  remnants  or 
scraps  of  material  brought  from  home  instead  of  new  purchased  ma- 
terial, making  sewing  aprons  from  the  back  breadths  of  worn  white 
dresses  or  from  tails  of  worn  shirts;  instead  of  useless  fancy  caps, 
let  the  little  girls  make  infants'  underwear  from  worn  underwear  or 
remnants  of  tennis  or  wool  flannel.  Let  every  fourth  lesson  be  the 
mending  of  articles  brought  from  home,  and  also  have  a  weekly 
mending  hour  when  any  child,  boy  or  girl,  can  come  to  the  room 
and  sew  on  a  button,  mend  a  rent,  or  darn  a  stocking.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  larger  cities  there  should  be  a  daily  after-school  mend- 
ing hour.  Have  no  child  make  a  garment  for  which  there  is  no 
certain  use. 

It  has  been  observed  that  little  girls  sometimes  sew  on  corset  covers 
when  they  never  wear  corset  covers;  others  make  lace-trimmed 
boudoir  caps  when  they  have  no  occasion  to  wear  them ;  while  others 
not  infrequently  purchase  and  make  fine  towels,  when  the  families 
need  every  penny  to  secure  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  Young 
high-school  girls  have  made  pale-yellow  silk  pajamas  when  the 
climate  would  necessitate  sanitary  warm  cloth  for  the  purpose  and 
when  modesty  and  good  taste  would  have  condemned  color,  textile, 
design,  and  workmanship.  Never  since  home  economics  was  intro- 
duced in  school  curriculums  has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  to 
prove  to  a  still  doubting  public  the  value  of  home-economics  teaching. 

Because  of  pressure  of  public  opinion  some  teachers  have  exag- 
gerated technique  and  others  textile  manufacture,  and  yet  others 
have  tended  toward  abstract  studies  of  the  history  of  costume  and 
the  making  of  bobbin  laces.  Now  there  is  a  chance  to  combine  good, 
effective  instruction  in  technique  with  a  practical  study  of  fabrics 
and  their  manufacture,  and  with  an  intense  study  of  color  effects 
and  costume  designs;  at  the  same  time,  relating  all  home-economics 
study  to  the  greater  subjects  of  sociology,  civics,  economics,  and 
history. 

The  great  home-economics  teacher  is  the  fearless  one  who  will 
teach  that  which  she  is  convinced  needs  to  be  known,  advocate  that 
which  she  is  certain  should  be  practiced,  and  assume  a  position  of 
brave  leadership  in  her  community  in  all  patriotic  endeavors. 
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